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PREFACE 



The Jational Center for Research in Vocational Education at The Ohio State University is 
p eased-tc present Dr. Beatrice Reubens' thoughts on "The Transition from School to Work— The 
European Experience: Implications for Research and Development." Dr. Reubens is a Senior 
FJesearch Associate in the Conservation of Human Resources at Columbia University. 

In "ler lecture, Dr, Reubens discusses the organization of educational systems in several 
European countries including F ance. Germany, and Great Britain. She also presents and cate- 
gorizes : ie "complaints" about le way /oung people are prepared lor tr'.e world of work in other 
countrie . ' 

Adcitionally, Dr. Reubens >int: : jt that a high- priority in n-icst European countries i-: formal 
o ccupational preparation for yoi.ng peoole. In this area, she discusses questions such as: (1) What 
occupations should be designate:: as training sites, (2) How long should the training period last, 
( ' what setting should initial occupational skills be required, (4) At what point in the educa- 
tir^r-.al and work cycle of young people should this training occur, and (5) VVhat kinds of young 
peonle should receive formal skiii training? 

Dr. Reubens received a B.A. from Brooklyn College, and an M.A. and Ph.D. from Columbia 
U*~ ersity. Prior to her present fjosition, she was a lecturer in economics at Barnard College. Sne 
alsi nas served as an economist with varioi cjovernmental agencies including the U.S. Department 
of i:ate, the Office of Sfategic Services, inu Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, and 
the ^jational Resources Planning Board. 

Having traveled extensively in Europe and other areas, Dr, Reubens has served as a consultant 
for ."le OECD and the ON ISEP in Paris; the Ministry of Colleges and Universities in Toronto, 
Onta-'-o; the Department of Labor; and the National Commission on Youth, She also is the author 
of nu^ierou: pubMcations on career education ond the transition from school to work. 

Once again, the National Center takes p.ide in presenting Dr. Reubens and her lecture, "The 
Transition from School to-Work— The Euiopeun Experience: Implications for Research and 
Development." 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 



TRANSITIOM FROM SCHOOL TO WORK'-^THE EL ^EAN EXPERIciNGE: 
IMPLICATIONS F: - RESEARCH AND L 7 ELOPMENT 



The transition from :Ghool to . /c . as become such a catc ::hrase that one rr .st inquire w 

people actually have in m nd. Yeste^c: v "or example, I talked /Vashington abou; the "Transii 

from School to Work;' anc it turnec c^t j be^a session on the ccjses of youth une:'-^.ployment a- 

r 'ograms to mitigate it. C le of the Tiar ;^oints I made was thai the transition is a alid subject 
.^art from youth unemployment. In m:\ improvement in the ^ an'^ition might be Tiportant at 

Tie when there was such nigh, full er ;- vment that each you' :ster had a choice cTioncj fifty ;0' 
:)on leaving full-time school. 

I think that you in this group ma ,/ interested in a* range of subjects that I have divided ntc 
7o main parts in my studies. PreparoTjcn for .Vork, a study not quite completed, deals, on a com 
arative basis, with the cognitive anc noncogn' ive skills needed to compete successfully in the iabu" 
: arket and with specific b^ic occupational sk is whether they be imparted through the educa- 
I onal system or at tKe workplace. Bridges to i.ork, published as a book last year and shortly to 
ajpear in shortened version as a Department of Labor monograph, contains a cross-country analysis 
of what I call "ttie transition services." The first of these services is educational-occupational infor- 
mation, in which I stress the occupational implications of educational choices. The second service is 
educational-occupational guidance anc counseling. The third is job placement. The fourth type of 
service concerns induction to work, and the fifth is the follow-up of young workers. 

My own preference is to talk abo Jt my work in progress rathe' than work already published. 
I shall be glad to answer questions about the transition services, if some of yoy are most concerned 
about them! But I will begin by talkif cj about the preparation for wor(< and especially occupational 
skills. ■ • ■ 

The view t/at there are serious deficiencies in the ways that young people are prepared for 
working life is widely prevalent in virtually all industrialized countries. Criticism falls on the 
schools, society, the family, and,the young people, but mostly on the schools. There is a great 
similarity from country to country in the complaints about how young people are prepared for 
work. The outstanding deficiencies cited can be grouped under four headings. ■ By the same token, 
a fourfold classification can be made cf the Jesired competencies in new entrants to the labc 
market. The four categories are: 

1. Basic cognitive skills-skills \ communication, comprehension, and computation Dften 
a complaint on this point is ccompanied by the charge that pupils' standards hav de- 
clined over recent years, bu scientific evidence is still to be accumulated^ In any c^se, 
the significant issue is wheti r there are some young people who are so deficient ^ these 
skills that they cannot perfc n availab'e jobs adequately. Employers in many co. -tries 
say there are many in this c ?gory, 

2. Personal aofalities and work : Mitudes. The English-speaking countries are conside-i-oly 
more vocal on this point the other countries. Responsibility, punctuality, p; ide - wr !<, 
attendance records, apf^i^nran , oehavior, etc. are some of the specifics on which \. 'Iter 
performance is desired. 
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Issue 2. The duration of occupational skill training tor new entr jjots c' i the. degree of mastery 
''expected differs considerably ucross countries, even wiien the occupations seem to be the same. In 
apnrenticeship, count ri-^^s where craft unions are influential definitely stipulate more years but not 
necessarily more hours of training. Moreover, within countries, different training methods may 
mpose differing durations of training for ostensibly the same occupations ar j skill levels. On the 
:;ther hand, in some countries *here is c typical training length,, regardless* of ie skill. Countries 
such as France which have government examination for occupational di[)lon ^ avoid this bv ^jiving 
exactly the same examinations to tlio^e who have attended vocational scfiOL.,.., those who have com 
;.!eteci an apprenticeciiip, and ifiose ^.vho have gairied on the-job exf:)erience. 

Issue 3. initial occupational skill training can be given either in an emp lover-based s^st 'in or 
in an education-based system. AUnost every country lias F:ome forms of each type of tf :-iining for 
new entrants. The most common varieties ar(i apf)rent icesfii[) and vocational education. But 



countries vary greatly in the weight' theyplace c \ the different methods and ir 
about the virtues and deficiencies of each in thee ry and in practice, in eve-y a 
I've asked the authorities the question: How do you decide which occup3:ions 
through vocational education and Which should be taught through apprentic 
the answer was th6 same: ""he more practical rather than theoretical the skill • 
the more it seems to be imparted through inforn-al rather than formal inst"ucti 
likely, it is to be conductec through employer-based training (especially ^por- 
than education-based. Conversely a high theoretical content suggests schc h 
when the official reguLtiois provide that eithe- method may be used, c '.u: 
follow the rule of thumb I oave just cited. If a -end exists, it is tov ard n 
i ig because of an increased tl-.ecretical content in occupations. 

Countries do differ a creat deal m where they draw the I ne be-'ween cccl 
suited to employer-based trainir;g and those that sliould be ecucation-basec F 
are strong supporters of vocational education anc leave only a residual rc e 
which is centered on :he craditionai crafts, 'f -^ch vocational sci^iools for ■ : 
year-olds are established and Jrected nationally .^nd therefor? tenc to be ec 
uniformly. They make our oest- vocational hiy schools look like k nderc: 
employers are not completel ^satisfied with the nresen: system, and bome u' 
support for in-the-firrn tra n ng. In the same way, political parties anc the i 
in Germany and Switzerland na.e sought the transfer of apprenticesh p to ' 



\ have found no good . jlu:ion to the innerentiy difficult pr(,olem of i 
skills to new entrants. Ther- are theoretical and practical faults and virtue 
national preferences and pr ludices carry a hea\ - weight in the actuai deci. 
countries can learn from or- j another about wa. s to irr prove. par- ,cuiar trai 
I doubt tfcrfit a country can decnle on the prope' balance among tne variou' 
basis of other countries' exper ences. One rea\ jn for this is that a trade-ol 
and large apprenticeship s/slem and a high proportion of the age group ■ 
Germany, Austria, and Switzeriand-the counfies that give the largest role to en 
ing, mostly in the form of apprenticeship-ha. e had a delayed and careful exp.^ 
secondary and higher education. Jhey also ha\,e not provided as mcch full r-me \ 
cation as young people wou'd like, and some young people go into apprentiLeship 
are not available in vocational schools. These-countries are not shy about citing t' 
public purse that result from having employers bear a share of the costs of educat 
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Another point should be made about comparisons of vocational education an^ apprentice 
ship. Apprenticeship's not simply skill training It has functions and a potential ir regard to new 
entrants that vocational education lacks. It ea: es the transition from schoc to work. It is a 
planned means of socializing young people to th r wayi5 of the -vork.world. Those with a Germanic 
background say that it produces industrial discip ine. They sav this boldly as if it w-.re a good thing 
that we have forgotten all about. Apprenticeshii s a form >f employment that yiek^s reasonably 
good earnings these days, and it'provides a more iftable social status for some young people than 
thpy have as pupils. 

I have bee^i^ri pressed in my visits abroad' to discover that countries, like Germany, with a 
strong apprenticeship system for school leavers ave fewer complaints about the difficulties of 
moving young people from school to work than cher countries. They cope with youth unemploy- 
ment, which is heavily concentrated on those whr never entered apprenticeship or who dropped out 
of it, by preparing unemployed young people to -nter apprenticeship rather than devismg emer- 
gency or remedial youth unemployment prografi 



One of the encouraging aspects 
is that a certain arr.ujnt of converge?! 
use of combinations of vocaticjnal t 
preparatory or introductory functic 
many countries now provides an enia' 
studies. In countries where such ins- 
apprentices dc not have paid release . 
the developnnent of fully-paid relate 

For its part, vocational educa* 
Sweden has made such practical exr 
upper secondary school. I think th 
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relied on an expansion of cooperaf^ . 
but it is a slow and peripheral apprc : 

In a wider perspective our exp^- 
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tory education" is another interes 
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?bate over .vocational education versus apprenticeship 
;aren: between the two methods. There is ir creasing 
and apprenticeship. Full-time schooling serves a 
cases. Apart from this development, apprenticeship in 
r -or general education asxell as related theoretical 
s not compulsory by law, it is so prevalent that few 
7 le United States and Canada are farthest behind in 
on iuring working hours. 

:reasingly includes a practical component in a firm. 
- ^Tiandatory for most of the vocational courses in its 
■iiay have come to consider making practical experience 

cur high schools and community colleges. We have 
catiof- and similar programs to obtain this combination, 



nts with career education models outside schools have set 
jciitional education. The Dutch proposal called "participa- 
:i[ proach to combining school, training, work, and commu- 
rcn. government would pay 6?:nployers for thei/ participation. 



In general, rjy comparative ' 
until the age of eighteen is the rnf 
examine our feasible alternatives 
This brings me to the point that r 
adults with prior work experierc' 
twenty-five years old, according t 
are married with dependents. At 



/ eads me to question the notion that full-time education 
sirable mode! for all young Americans. Of course we need to 
carefully before we abandon or change the present system. 
-)\\ American and Canadian apprenticeships recruit from young 
, h .:cily serving teenagers. The average American apprentice is 
) tre most recent statistics. Most have worked before and many 
-he age when apprentices in most other countries have finished 



-their training, most American and Canadian apprentices have not yet begun. Is it any wonder that 
we have the highest apprentice drc;).o,:t rate when we have the'same wage scale for our apprentices 
as Australia and New Zealand have fc* apprentices who start at age fifteen or sixteen? Before 
World War 1 1 American apprentices w-Te sixteen to eighteen year-otds when entering their training. 
It was the return of World War 1 1 v^te-ans and the subsidization available through the Gl Bill that 
changed the situation initially, anc: er-ployers'now ?eem to prefer the cider recruits. 

t think that cpprenticcship wou: :J function more effectively in the U.S. if it recruited 
teenagers, perhaps starting with th^- sixteen year-olds. I am aware that because of anti-age discrimi^ 
nation Tegislation, this cannot be done by legislative provision. But countries with no legal state- 
ments about entry age have managed to make their apprenticeship consist entirely of school leavers. 
Thev c.lso have made full provision for adult training and retraining to the skilFed worker level so 
that r»o one is dfjprived because of having missed apprenticeship in youth. This is easier to organise 
in countries such as the continental European nations, where craft trade unions do not restrict the 
total number of apprentices or place limits on entry to skilled status from sources other than 
apprenticeship. 

Craft unions do place limits on nuriibers of apprentices in Ireland, Great Britain, and Australia 
and to a lesser extent in the U.S. and Canada., This control by trade unions is in fact one of the 
chief ways that the continental European model of apprenticeship can be distinguished from the 
model in the English-speaking countries. As an English speaking country, the U.S. is fortunate that 
the trade unions involved in apprenticeship have not made it the chief or only means of access to 
skilled status We should be able to establish training opportunities for adults. which are equal 
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to those for teenage apprentices and obtain full trade union acceijtance [provided 'hat the unions a 
consulted about the total number under both types of prograrT^^s. In my Ofiinion apnrenticeship ha 
greatest significance as an initial occufjationai skill program and teenagers are the locjicai groLip to 
become apprentices. 

It has become fashionable in the U.S. to ciaim that our teenagers, especially probiefii yrou[)s. 
are not ready to settle down to prolonged and demanding trainmg, but instead miust wait ufitil tfie^ 
reach a more mature age for serious occuf^ationai training. Here is a case where comfjarative study 
causes some questions to be raised. Are American young [:)eopIe constitutionally different fron^ 
those in other countries? Overseas they seem mature enough to start api:)renticeshi[:) at age fifteen 
or sixteen. Moreover, Germany has been able to include low academic achievers and physically 
and mentally handicapped school leavers in apfjrenticeship by adapting the requirements and tfie 
training. Can we be so sure about the validity of our ratlier stiff entrance requirements? Germany 
and Austria have come to tine point where over 90 percent of their school leavers either are in ap- 
[jreniicesliip or full-time education and under 10 percent enter unskilled work. Our record for higf 
scliool graduates isn't that good. 

Perhaps we have been ()ro]ect;nn onto our; young people's shoulders :he deficiencies in our 
institutional arrangements which fait to provide adequate skill training. I am not suggesting that 
apprenticeship is the answer for all of our youth with problems nor that we can build apprentice- 
ship to the German level — the corresponding number would be over 5 niillion apprentices. Bui on 
the basis of other countries' exf3e;'iences, 1 do thmk tfiat we require some new initiatives of a per- 
manent kind for our sixteen to eighteen year-olds who now play truant or get little out of scliool. 
They seem to need a,res[:)ectabL* alternative to full-time school. This could combine compulsory 
part-time schooling until age eighteen with a work-training situation that is not temporary, reme- 
dial, ad hoc, or estabiisf^ed as a youth unemf:)ioyment program. A British program called unified 
vocational [^reparation, designee] mainly to serve employed youngsters who enter low-paying dead- 
end jobs, is worth some attention. 

1 know h.ow comf)lex this whole field is, but trie strengtfi r comparative analysis is that it 
shows that other countries are doing things that seem to us, on the face of it, difficult or impossibi 
My final word is that slavish imitation of other countries is of course not the answer either. We 
must work out our own solutions, [)ut a kfiowledge of what others are doing is a useful backdrop. 



QUESTIONS >AND Ai\iSVVERS 



Question: What are lUe differences in values that young peo[)ie are sociaiizecl to in the United . 
States and in other countries? 

Y'vjng people in European countries have almost tiie same complaints about life and work as 
young people in the United States. Some react negatively to dirty, blue collar, ''oad-end, or shift 
work jobs. They have been more easily able to reject such jobs in Europe until recent!/ because of 
high, full employment and the resulting inflow of foreign v^/orkers who took'the leastj^esirable jobs. 
In^Europe social distinctions about appropriate types of work for given levels of edudation are far 
stronger than they are here where many college graduates accept jobs that would be unacceptable 
to their European counterparts. For example, the construction industry, which used to receive a lot 
of unacademically inclined French youth now has become almost entirely an occupation for foreign 
workers and it hasn't changed much because of the recession. In general, I do not think the work 
ethic varies much among youth in different countries and all o^ them sense a declining commitment 
to high standards of work quality. 

On the other sirie there are some countries which consider it unnecessary and undesirable that 
a high proportion of^the population should become college graduates. Skilled blue collar workers 
are officially praised and efforts are being made to change their public image, social prestige, and 
relative earnings. In Germany proposals have been made that government officials' salaries should 
be reduced in order to achieve social equity and encourage young people to choose skilled crafts 
instead of administrative occupations. I can't see that there's any such movement in the United 
States. Such drives make good policy sense in Europe for two reasons: . (1 ) they can help solve the 
growing unerppioyment problcfii ar7iong college graduate'^, and (2) they can ease the pressure to 
expand higher education-alr7iost all of wiiich is paio for directly out of the publ c purse, including 
subsistence loans and grants to students. In contrast, industry bears a large part of the cost of 
training skilled workers. /Thus far, such drives have not produced much change in social perceptions 
of occupational stratification. 

/ 

Question: How much internal (. w atjout appreriticeship programs exists in other countries? 

There is considerable debate, in Gerri^.any there was a very interesting turnaround. When I 
first examined the German ap[)renticeship system early \n the 1970s, tUe Socialist Party, which 
recently had come to power, favored [^lacing af)prenticeship entirely in the schools because appren- 
ticoii were seen. as "the forgotten majority." This designation arose from the fact that many appren- 
tices suffered poor on-the-job trainmg and ofr the-job related education, in spite of new legislation 
in 1969. Reform proposals centered on incor[)orating apprentices into the full-time education sys- 
tem. But the plans were abandoned when the governfTier;!t saw whdt the cost of absorbing appren- 
tices into the educational system would be and how rnuch i'ndustrial expenditure on training would 
be lost. Instead, officials declared that apprenticeship could be improved in all of its aspects. They 
have done a great deal and it is a better functioning system now. But it still has flaws, so consider- 
able internal debate continues. Currently, tiie official view is that apprentices are nart of the full- 
time educational systei7i. This is, in niy o()inion, a highly debatable point, since appiuntices are , 
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wage-earners who take part in ordinary production to some degree. Whatever else is said about 
apprenticeship in Germany, however, it should be pointed out that it is a strong, resilient institution 
which has greatly expanded in the lasi few recession years at a time whan employment in general 
declined. The power of public policy lias been effectively demonstrated in this case. . 



Question: You paint a detailed picturf? of a comprehensive, controlled vocational education 
system in France. How does (or doesn't) this. system develop viability as rapid 

teciinological changes occur? 

This is a weakness, centered in the Ministry of Education which controls matters fairly 
thoroughly and does not believe in practical experience for vocational students. French industry 
has a nominal advisory role, but wheTi I've talked to ()eo[)le at the "Patronat," which is the associa- 
tion of French employers, they complain bitterly about how their advice is not really followed. 
Still, relations are closer than in the U.S. A division between French industry and education exists 
.partly because of an educationally centralized system. The. Revolution of 1789 transferred educa- 
tion to national control in order to ensure liberty, rraternity, and equality. It has a wonderful back- 
ground bi^t it's con^e to be quite restrictive. Another factor is that many people pay more attention 
to form than substance in France. They pass lavA/s but often don't check on how well they are im- 
plemented. Thev refer to the existence of the law and consider that they've therefore done some- 
thing. When I asked questions' about what had happened under a particular law, p opie would look 
at me with some surprise and say calmly that they didn't know. So national ways of doing things 
also have to be taken into account. 



Question: What are tfie inifolications of vocational systems in other countries for effecting 
change in the U.S. national f^olicy of vocational education? 

The more I do comparative research, the fewer straight translations I see from one country to 
another. But one thing that seems pretty clear is that our vocational education system has suffered 
from not having combined classroom and actual work experience all along the line. Such an ap- 
proach works very well in Europe— whether in apprenticeship programs or in vocational education. 
The machines available to a vocational school which has close contacts with industry are different 
from those in a system which has little contact. Industry becomes interested in having up-to-date 
mach nes in schools from which they take young people for practical work., However, there are 
two sides to this issue. I've heard complaints in England fro.m small employers that the training 
boards are doing a disservice by putting in the latest machinery in their centers where apprentices 
receive off-the-job training. These employers said that, after going through such training, young 
people would come to the firm and have to work on older machines in less pleasant surroundings. 
Some employers also objected to the training centers being very hygenic and having all the occupa- 
tional safety features because the trainees would find conditions in the firm that weren't as good as 
in their Gaining center, and would leave the firm soon. Naturally the most technologically ad- 
vanced employers carry the most weight with these training boards and insist on having such new 
equipment. 

If we can reconsider the way we rjjn our vocational education system and interest American 
employers in participating actively, as our cooperative education operates, this would be a desirable 
change, based on European experience. 
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Question: There is widespread agreement in the vocational education field that there are many 
out-of-school and unemployed youth in the U.S. and an increased emphasis on 
developmg vocational education programs for the disadvantaged. But we face the 
problem of attracting youth to these programs. Can you suggest some strategies? 

One of the things that people expect when we talk about other countries is that they're going 
to hear how much better the other countries are than we. This just isn't so. There are areas in 
which we're ahead. One of these is the recognition of the disadvantaged group— identifying them 
and providing vocational education programs for them. Most of the European countries are just 
beginning in this area. Germany dnd Austria have begun to open apprenticeship to academically 
low achievers and the physically and m'entally handicapped. The system to aid particular groups 
was begun during the recession in Germany and Austria. The large firms set the model and pub- 
licized this to other employers and got them to agree to set up programs for academic low achievers. 
The advantage has been that the enrollees are likely to have permanent jobs at the end of training. 
One of the chief problems of our youth training programs has been that the final outcomes do not 
clearly show sv.^h good integration into the work world. In part, of course, it is due to our having 
had much higher unemployment, generally, and for youth. 

Question: How about in the area of involving more women in vocational education programs 
that traditionally have been dominated by males? 

We're in the lead in this area, too. Only Sweden has made a longer and stronger effort, though 
it has not been crowned with great success. In the sixties Sweden developed textbooks for elemen- 
tary children which portrayed women and men in nontraditional roles— a man wearing an apron and 
washing dishes, a woman sitting in a chair, smoking a cigar, and reading the newspaper with slippers 
placed conspicuously beside her chair. What's amazing, though, is the small influence these efforts 
have had cn actually getting women and men into nontraditional work settings. In Sweden there is 
an occupational information program in the schools in which, at age fifteen, children begin to spend 
several weeks in 3 workplace, learning about the social organization of work and the nature of 
specific work tasks. It has been found that girls still choose areas such as nursing, sales and clerical 
work, dnd teaching. While the boys make a wider range of choices, they rarely ask for female- 
dominated occupations. Sweden also has an employment program in which employers are sub' 
sidized to place men and women in nontraditional jobs. It has not made any dramatic changes. 
The greatest contribution of the Swedish approach is-its recognition that if many women are shifted 
to nontraditional work, a problem will be created unless men also accept nontraditional jobs. 
We seem concerned almost entirely with women. However, in terms of allowing women more 
choices, we've probably come as -far as any of the European countries. 

Question: The models you have presented so far were developed or have passed through the 
industrial stage. What about trends that exist in the Third World countries that are 
moving into the industrial stage? \ 

My answer to that is easy. The field of my expertise is limited to advanced industrial coun- 
tries. But I have traveled extensively in less developed countries and I recently attended a confer; 
ence at which representatives from Third World countries stressed the differences between them- 
selves and the developed countries, one of them being their educational/training needs. They do 
favor vocational over general education and resent the legacy of an elitist educational system from 
their former colonial powers. While they tend to blame their educational troubles on this factor, 
! am inclined to think that population and resource pressures and other issues are equally important. 
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Question: Do you have the same ideas on the liandicapped as you do on the disadvantaged? 

. Not quite. When I talked about tlie disadvantaged, ! wa? Uiinking in terms of our ernpliasis on 
minority groups-sociaMy handicapped. In speaking about those who are physically and mentally 
handicapped, I would say that the European countries are ahead of us in general provisions for 
young people. They have special programs for the handicapped. For example, there's a good 
British work experieape program for young people who leave higfi school and don't get a job for 
six months or so. Yet we've probably gone further in making it })OSsiblt' for handicapped youth 
to advance to higher education. 



Question: Are the apprenticeship training programs in Europe that Interface with the educa- 
tionahcommunity responsive to the changing needs of the employment market- 
place? How responsive are these programs to job retraining for people in s'ettings 
in which jobs are obsolete? 

Apprenticeship programs have a double disadvantage in economic responsiveness— employers 
fill their own training needs rather than those of the economy and they also tend to cut back on 
recruits in recession periods. However, a[jf:)renticeshi[) is not at all engaged in retraining those whose 
jobs have become obsolete. All of the apprenticeship countries have elaborate retraining programs 
outside of apprenticeship to serve such peof^le. Unlike our CETA programs, these programs accept 
some people who are employed. These are not conceived as programs for the disadvantaged, and 
they often "cream" applicants. They feel that if the program meets the needs of industry, there 
will be room for others at the bottom. But if unacceptable people are trained, the program would 
get a-bad name. They look surprised if the issue of creaming is raised and ask, "Isn't that the 
natural thing to do? We always take the most able candidates for anything we're doing." 

With regard to making apprenticeship more responsive to changing employment conditions, 
several approaches have been taken. Subsidies have been offered to employers to encourage recruit- 
ment during economic downturns. Group training centers and off-the-job training programs are 
provided to upgrade and modernize training, and government undertakes supervision oithe revised 
curricula for on-the-job training. 

Germany's threat to levy a tax on employers if they did not increase apprenticeships was seen 
as an effort to take the program away fr'om industry; rather than fbse the program, employers have 
provided a jarge increase in the number of apprenticeship openings. The composition and curricula 
of apprenticeships are more difficult to influence. Various official groups, on which education 
representatives sit, review the curricula and the qualifications for completing apprenticeships. They 
also consolidate or break down occupations for training purposes and create new ones. There are 
time lags but the leadership of bicj industry sets the real pace and the administrative changes follow 
behind. • 



Question: Cah^you provide suggestions for integrating vocational education into an overa'l 
school to work transition strategy? Do we need an overall strategy? 

I do think we need such a strategy. I've indicated that we ought to rethink our pattern of full- 
time education for everybody through high school. Vocational education could be heavily involved 
in all of the transition programs which flourish under a million names. I couldn't begin to catalog 
or evaluate all of them and this multiplicity is a fault. Vocational education could be a leader in 
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this movement if It changed its self-image and accepted direct relationship to the world of work, 
instead of preparing people for work. In terms of sizc and experience, vocational education is 
ahead of a lot of the experiential, work experience, wo- s preparation programs. 

Question: One theme that emerged irf your talk was that of societal and cultural differences 
among students. We in the United States stress equality, freedom of choice, and so 
on. How do we insure the maintenance of cultural values without having more 
students reject occupational training programs? 

Perhaps we should reconsider some of our values if they conflict with the facts. Our values 
downgrade occupational training and place it second best. As a result 80 percent of the young 
people have aspirations to complete college but only 20 percent do it. The rest are doing something 
else and feel cheated. It may be that we haven't the capacity to deliver on all of our values or that 
our objectives are prematurely high. When we look comparatively at occupational structures and 
occupational mobility and take into account differences among the economies of these countries, 
we discover that the U.S. has hardly any more occupational mobility or room at the top than the 
European countries. 

I'm not advocating the alternative, which is to have low expectations. In the British system, 
for example, everybody is judged basically by social class and excessive ambition is frowned on. 
They don't know what to do with outsiders, such as Asian immigrants who have high aspirations 
and want to be doctors and lawyers. They are put down by British guidance counselors. 

In the U.S. they'd get lots of support. But we also have more trouble than other countries in 
selling vocational education of a less exalted character. I: is a matter of trade-offs so long as one 
cannot alter the values to conform with reality. 

Question: What long-range organization do you see for manpower planning and educational 
planning? 

Clearly the two ought to be integrated, but only a few countries do this adequately. The 
Scandinavian countries are leaders in coordinating planning and execution because tiiey see the two 
fields as inextricably linked. The whole educational establishment sits in on manpower planning 
sessions and the whole manpower establishment sits in on educational planning sessions. Bringing 
together the different interests and perspectives, they obtain cooperative thinking and action. For 
example, when the need for teachers declined sharply, they closed down some teacher training 
schools without worrying about taking away somebody's option to be a teacher. Matching supply 
and. demand seemed to be more important. They have also conducted campaigns when they thought 
that higher education enrollments were rising too rapidly in terms of employment possibilities and 
individual expectations. As a result, Sweden had a downturn not only in numbers enrolling in col- 
leges but also in the percentage of the age group enrolling. 

This coordination of planning for education and manpower is not easy to replicate, especially 
in large countries. In the small countries, they don't [protect their turf in quite the same way that 
we do. 

Question: You mentioned several trade-offs in youth unemployment and transition from 
school to work. Are there others that we're consciously making that we need to 
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aJdress, for instance, in the xid areas of youth unemployment Of jnsition; 
decentralization vs. centrp'iza. ion; high sciiool central planning vs. \r j! autonomy? 

We seem lo have opted for local autonomy jains: the possible benefits of central [planning 
without ever" having tried real planning. Currentiy Xhitre is great distrust of Washington. The 
popular belief is that Washington can't io anything very well. Such critics have not judged the 
f)erformance of all the other levels of government with the same severity. In my opinion, these 
other levels would not stand up very well if they were so judged. It is not clear to me that there 
are net benefits from our current choices or that considered trade-offs have been made. 

On youth unemployment, I feel rhat we lend to shift ground. Some who say that there are 
not enough jobs for young people in total decido ttiat tiie way' to cope with the situation is to give 
skill:r to the unemployed. But is this an answer? ' ■ 'arge part of the-job vacancies for youth results 
fron^ people constantly leaving or getting fired, mostly f 'om low skill jobs. We do not-have a huge 
body of youth job vacancies that remains unfilled for, Sc:v, six months at a time, because young 
people with skills are unavailable. If one totals all the young people who v^antgood jobs, then 
there are not enough jobs. Programs that simply give employability skills to unemployed young 
[)eople result in making them compete with others who already have jobs or in theif not getting 
the expected jobs and being dissatisfied. 

The analogy I use is the game of musical chairs. It's a game in which somebody has to lose, if 
the game is played the normal way. Somebody has to go "out" every time. If, as the game is 
played, a certain type of person loses every single time and we don't think this is rights we begin to 
think of ways of picking the losers a little more equally. We can train the disadvantage players to 
run around the chairs as well as the^others do. Soon the losers would constitute a cross-section of 
the whole population, instead of being just the disadvantaged. That is to say, unemployment would 
be distributed more equitably. An alternative way of looking at this is that musical chairs may not 
be the right game to play. We should ask for more chairs so everyone gets at least one seat. Maybe 
there should even be a couple of extra chairs so that peope can have a choice of chairs! 

Question: Are other countries using vocational teaching training programs that are different 
from the ones in the United States? 

I have observed some. In particular, I visited a French special vocational school for teachers 
that had just been opened. It was run in conjunction with a \l vocational school so that teachers 
were in constant contact with practice and all prospective teaci-^rs quickly moved into the clasv 
room c r workshop. In Germany, A jstria, and Switzerland they orefer to recruit skilled worke*^: 
with practical experience. Since they may have an inadequate pedagogical base, the requireme us 
have r -jn upgraded recently. 

Question: Who should decide what vocational training should consist of— basic academic skills, 
occupational knowledge, and so on— in other countries and in the U.S.? 

A the interested parties, working together, would be the best solution. In the United States 
we have a lot of divergent opinions. Many American employers prefer a good academic high school 
education to a vocational education, even for blue collar jobs. They distrust the schools and believe 
they should concentrate on basic literacy and coping skills. This belief has come through in a num- 
ber of surveys of employers. In the European countries, employers seem to have more belief in 
formal training and more influence on its content and structure. 
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Question: ^ You discussed increasing the oi uis for training for young people and tfie apf^reiv 
ticeship model in England. Do^ rJiis sysiein have a broader base? 

I talked about a British model of apprenticeship which is replicated fairly closely in Ireland, 
Australia, and New Zealand and to a lesser extent in the U.S. and Canada. It covers.the English- 
speaking countries and serves a limited proportion of young people. In Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, the mafin apprenticeship countries, the proportions served are much higher and Ihere is 
a wider range of occupation^. The American apprenticeship system has a potential for expansion in 
several directions and top officials of the Department of Labor are smong the strongest apprentice- 
ship advocates. They are seeking to expand apprenticeship by introducing it in new areas, such as 
health services and by enlarging it in fields where it is nov^/ small. They also want women and 
minorities to share more of the openings. Realistically, however, I do not think apprenticeship can 
ever become the major training program in the U.S. or the other English-speaking countries. Sup- 
plementary programs wiil be needed and the British Unified Vocational Preparation and Work 
Experience programs are examples of experiments outside traditional vocational education. 
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